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the one representing St. John, St. George, and St. Blaise was un-
questionably of Russian workmanship. In accordance with his
views on the ancient period of the Byzantine Italian relations,
Schweinfurth believes that the first Tolgsk Virgin was a Tuscan
work of the Pisan school in the Maniera Greca, as were the two
icons now in the New York collections. It must be added, how-
ever, that Anisimov showed more caution in his English articles 3
in which he admitted that
. . . the twelfth-century icons are so characteristically Byzantine
that it is an open question whether they actually were painted in
Russia and by Russians. In those of the thirteenth century it is
comparatively easy to distinguish national traits of a formal nature:
a somewhat stronger dynamics, a tendency towards a straight line
in connection with the intensification of flatness in representation,
and finally, an increasing inclination towards the use of pure and
vivid color. Yet until the beginning of the fourteenth century ail
these characteristics found no definite expression. Their establish-
ment marks the coming of a new period in the history of style. We
think that the national character of icons was definitely formed in
the middle of the fourteenth century.
This new era in icon painting followed upon the interval which
coincided with the establishment of the Latin Empire in Constanti-
nople (1204-61) by the Crusaders of the Fourth Crusade, and the
Tatar invasion of Kievan Russia (1223-40). During that interval
ecclesiastical architecture and the art of icon painting temporarily
declined, only to revive later with renewed brilliance. Modern
Russian scholars regard the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as
the period of highest development in the national religious art of
Russia. This is rather an exaggerated point of view which cannot
be accepted without reservations. In the first place, the flourishing
period in Russian art found its direct source in the brilliant era in
Byzantine art of the same centuries, called by the French scholars
the third Renaissance of the Paleologi epoch. The famous mosaics
at Kahrie Djami in Constantinople and the frescoes of the Mistra
churches in Morea are wonderful examples of this revival, But
here we come to the disputed point as to the extent of the revived
art's independence in Constantinople, the source from which the
8 See Masterpieces of Russzan Printing, edited by MJdhad Farfemas.